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Carbolic Acid: 
With some of its Uses to Farmers, Gardeners, 
and Others, pointed out. 
BY G. EMERSON, M. D. 

(Concluded from page 222.) 
The firm of Biraben-Lambert, in order to 
' popularize this important branch of their busi- 
“ness, have introduced into Paris the system of 

American soup-houses (bouillons Americaine,) 
-where the laboring classes can obtain, for 20 
-centimes, a bountiful supply of soup, along 
with half a pound of the meat free from bone. 
_ Many such establishments have since been 
opened in several populous centres of the 

oor. 

~~ The public functionaries of the 13th aron- 
_dissement, after using these meats on their 
own tables, along with their families, have 
given written certificates of their soundness 
and excellence, recommending enlargement 

and multiplication of bouillons Americaine. 
More than 500,000 killogrammes, (over 

1,009,000 ibs.) of meat from South America, 

preserved by this process, have been received 
- at the custom houses in Paris. On one of the 
‘fete days in Paris, M. Lambert dispensed 
_ gratuitously a bowl of soup and half a pound 
of the South American beef, to 800 persons, 
~ who consumed 400 quarts (litres) of soup and 
_ 200 kilogrammes of the meat during the day. 

The process employed by Messrs. Lambert 
_& Biraben to preserve the meat of cattle 
slaughtered by them, is as follows: 

The meat, separated from the bones, is put 
into a hydraulic press and subjected to com- 
_ pression ; it is thus formed into cakes of from 
100 Ibs. to 200 lbs. each. These, after subjec- 
tion to the powerful compression, are com- 
- pletely deprived not only of moisture but of 
air. The cakes, immediately upon removal 
- from the press, are wrapped in cloths, so as 
~ to form bales, which are coated on the outside 
with a composition containing refined ceal- 
tar, with the addition of 20 per cent. of pure 
| phenic acid. By this simple, inexpensive and 
efficacious process, the meat, deprived of air 
by compression and protected by a coat im- 
penetrable to the admission of air and its 
sporules and infusoria from without, was 
' placed beyond the power of corruption, with 
its freshness preserved during long voy- 
| ages through tropical latitudes: so that on 
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reaching Europe, and being subjected to soak- 
ing for a few hours, it was found in a perfect 
condition to be eaten. If any odor derived 
from the phenic acid or coal tar remained 
after the soaking in water, it was entirely 
dissipated during the process of boiling. 

In- France, England and other parts of Ku- 
rope extensive use is made of carbolic acid for 
purifying the air of stables and other places 
where horses and cattle are kept. The most 
convenient form of applying it in such cases 
is when blended with some fine powder, such 
as plaster of paris, clay, sand, common earth, 
or saw-dust. The preparation of this kind, 
most extensively known in Europe, is that of 
MacDougall, which is not only used in Eng- 
lish stables, but in those of the French Em- 
peror. The English stables are generally kept 
very clean, but they still employ this powder 
every morning, sprinkled on the floors of the 
stalls after they are cleaned out, in the pro- 
portion of about two ounces to each stall— 
the annual cost averaging about $1.25 per 
annum for each horse. ‘The stables are thus 
not only kept healthy and free from vermin, 
flies and other insects, but the manure gath- 
ered from them is preserved from decomposi- 
tion and all offensive odor. 

The composition of MacDougall consists of 
phenate of lime and sulphite of magnesia. 
This and other powders of which earbolic acid 
is the active ingredient, may also be applied 
with great advantage in chicken and pigeon 
houses, to keep away insects by which fowls 
and birds are infested. : 

Flies and mosquitoes are quickly overcome 
by the presence of carbolic acid. In a part of 
the country where | met with mosquitoes 
almost in clouds, I tried this experiment: A 
powder containing the acid was mixed up with 
butter on a plate ;—before putting the harness 
on a horse about to be driven, he was very 
lightly smeared all over with this composition 
—an operation very quickly. done with a 
broom-corn withe or brush patted into the 
ointment now and then. Scarcely any ap- 
pearance of the ointment could be observed 
on his coat after the application was finished. 
The harness was then put on, and in driving 
the whole afternoon, the animal scarcely ever 
switched his tail or gave other sign of annoy- 
ance. 

In applications to animals this acid, used in 
solution, would quickly evaporate in the open 
air. Hence the advantage derived from hav- 
ing it entangled in some saponaceous or unctu- 
ous matter, as we find it in many of the pre- 
parations specially prepared for the purpose. 
Even this will not prevent the necessity of 
renewals more or less frequent. I am con- 
vinced that animals may be greatly relieved 
by judicious applications of carbolie acid, in 
many places where their sufferings are often 
extreme. 

Serious and even fatal results have ensued 
to those who have received cuts whilst skin- 
ning or dissecting dead animals, similar to the 


wounds occasionally received by anatomists 
engaged in dissecting on post-mortem exami- 
nations. In such cases the slightest cut or 
iscratch allows the entrance into the circula- 
tion of animal poisons of extreme virulence, 
too often followed by symptoms of the most 
formidable character, ending in fatal results. 
In such emergency the wounds might, as in 
the case of stings and yenomous bites, be first 
touched with the pure acid, and afterwards 
dressed with a compress steeped in a satu- 
rated solution in water (5 per cent.) Sur- 
geons, anatomists and veterinarians would do 
well to have a bottle of carbolic acid solution 
always at hand, not only to deterge and re- 
move unpleasant smells, but as an antidote 
ayainst poison absorbed by wounds. 

Many troublesome and even inveterate dis- 
eases can be cured by a proper use of carbolic 
acid, among which may be named, the foot- 
rot in sheep, mange in pigs and dogs, the 
grease in horses’ feet, old sores, &c. 

This agent, so destructive to the lower or- 
ders of the animal kingdom, strange to say, 
exerts a benign influence upon the higher 
classes of warm-blooded animals, and especi- 
cally upon the human family, by whom it may 
be taken inwardly in considerable doses, with- 
out inconvenience and often with advantage 
to general health. Dr. Lemaire experimented 
upon himself during many days, taking in the 
course of each day, one gramme (about 154 
grains) mixed in a quart of water. He re- 
ports a case where one of his patients took 
for some time about a drachm per day, divid- 
ed into four portions, each dissolved in half a 
pint of water. I refer to this internal use 
merely to show how harmless it proves when 
taken internally, properly diluted. 

Dr. L. recommends the acid to be taken 
habitually by persons residing in situations 
where malarious diseases exist, such as inter- 
mittent, remittent, and other fevers. About 
10 or 15 grains of the acid may be taken in 
the course of a day—and half this quantity 
by children over 8 years old. Each dose 
should be diluted with about half a pint of 
water, sugar and water, or wine and water. 

Horses and cattle often become hoven from 
eating too much fresh grass, clover or other 
succulent food. These not properly digesting, 
take on fermentation, and the abundance of 
gas developed causes great distension, from 
which the animals often die. 

As the presence of carbolic acid immedi- 
ately puts a stop to fermentation, a drench 
containing it would probably arrest further 
swelling, and if this has not gone too far, 
enable the animal to survive. in the propor- 
tion of about a table-spoonful mixed with half 
a gallon of water, I think no harm to the 
animal would result from the drench.~ A 
smaller quantity might answer where cases 
were not desperate. 

To conclude: The marvellous powers ex- 
erted by carbolic acid in the destruction of 
'sporules and visible and invisible animalcules 
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derived from vegetable and animal matters, 
undergoing decomposition,—supposing such 
animalcules to constitute the active agent in 
the production of epidemic and malignant 
diseases ;—its purifying qualities, and promise 
of protection not only from malaria but from 
infection of all kinds, enables this substance 
to be regarded as a special gift of a beneficent 
Providence. 

It must, however, always be borne in mind, 
that carbolic acid in a concentrated form, is a 
potent substance, requiring judgment and dis- 
cretion in its employment. In the hands of 
ignorant and incautious persons, mischievous 
results may follow its applications to plants 
and animals when intended for their protec- 
tion. 

A disinfectant powder is prepared by adding 
1 part of carbolic acid to 1000 parts of ground 
plaster of paris.—(Bouchardet’s Powder.) 

For a wash suitable to apply to floors, walls, 
and ceilings of rooms, or places in which many 
persons or animals are, or have been kept, the 
following is recommended, under the name of 
Lait de chaux phenique—(phenicated milk of 
lime): 

Milk of lime (or white-wash) 12 quarts; 
earbolic acid, 3 ounces. Mixed well together. 
When a whitewash is not desirable, a color- 
less wash may be prepared by substituting 
lime-water. 


For “The Friend.” 

It is related of G. Whitefield, the distin- 
guished preacher, that he was one day met 
by a drunken sailor who stumbled in his way 
so as to prevent him from getting forward. 
On this he took him by the shoulder, and 
thrust him to one side. “ What do you mean?” 
said the sailor: “ Don’t you know I am one 
of your disciples?” “I am afraid of that,” 
replied the preacher; “had you been one of 
my Master’s, I should have had better hopes 
of you.” 

G. Whitefield probably felt at the time, as 
he drew the distinction between his disciples, 
and those of his Master, the same conviction 
that influenced the poet Cowper, when he 
wrote those true and beautiful lines— 

«¢ But transformation of apostate man 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for Him that made him. He alone, 
And He, by means in philosophic eyes 
Trivial and worthy of disdain, achieves 
The wonder; bhumanizing what is brute 
In the lost kind, extracting from the lips 
Of asps their venom, overpowering strength 
By weakness, and hostility by love.” 


It seems to me that the true christian must 
ever feel that it is the Divine power alone 
which can turn the feet of any from the broad 
way that leads to destruction, into the narrow 
path whose termination is in the regions of 
endless bliss; and that the continued exten- 
sion of the same power is needed to preserve 
from falling those who have in earnest entered 
upon the Heavenly journey. When such as 
these look back over their past years, and re- 
call to mind, that after sincere desires were 
raised in their hearts to become obedient 
children of our Heavenly Father, and they 
had been strengthened to take some steps 
Zionward, yet the weakness of human nature, 
the strength of temptation, and the want of 
greater watchfulness often caused them to fall 
into sin; from which nothing could rescue 
them but the renewed visitations of Divine 
mercy, pleading with them to return to the 
true fold, scourging them with the stings of 


a guilty conscience, and the sense of the dis- 
pleasure of that awful Being who cannot be- 
hold with approbation any departure from 
His law, but who in His unbounded love will- 
eth not the spiritual death of any, but by His 
chastisements, and by the tendering influences 
of His spirit, seeks to influence all to repent, 
return and live; when they thus review their 
own experience they are prepared to appre- 
ciate the force of the Apostle’s declaration, 
“Every good and every perfect gift, cometh 
down from above, even from the Father of 
lights.” When such hear young persons of 
comparatively little experience, confidently 
assert that their salvation is secured, and that 
whether death comes at an early date or is 
postponed for many years, it will certainly be 
the entrance for them into Heaven, they find 
no answering chord in their own experience, 
and the emotions raised in their hearts are 
those of sorrow, mingled with astonishment 
and pity at what they can but consider a pre- 
sumptuous and dangerous delusion. | 

The salvation of the soul is the great work 
of our life-time, and if we are favored at the 
close of our earthly career, to know all our 
sins to go beforehand to judgment, and to 
have experienced the washing of regeneration, 
through the renewings of the Holy Ghost, 
which alone can effect this mighty work, we 
may be well satisfied, nay our hearts will 
overflow with gratitude and praise, which 
cannot be expressed in language, to Him 
whose mercy has followed us all our life long. 

Our path through this life is beset with 
snares, and we are never safe, but while we 
maintain a holy watchfulness against them, 
looking to and relying upon Divine Power 
for our preservation. There are undoubtedly 
those in this state of being who have become 
as pillars which shall go no more out of the 
holy temple, but it is because such have come 
to be so constantly in the presence of God, 
that all their works are done in Him; and 
even these, it is probable, seldom know that 
such is their condition, but experience from 
time to time, that sense of spiritual desertion, 
and those strugglings and buffetings which 
seem essential to our preservation in humility 
and watchfulness, and which therefore are in 
mercy dispensed at intervals even to the faith- 
ful disciples. 

There is much in the present day to cause 
anxiety to those truly attached to the prin- 
ciples of Friends, and many fears arise in their 
hearts lest some of our members should be 
beguiled from the true path, into various by- 
ways gradually leading wider and wider 
astray. May such find some comfort and re- 
freshment in a short and lively epistle written 
some 200 years since by one of the deeply 
experienced laborers of that day. 

“He that is weak and foolish among the 
lambs, continually ready to wander, both out 
of the pastures and from the fold, and thus to 
betray his life into the hands of the enemy ;— 
he who is continually scattering and squan- 
dering away what the Lord in mercy gathers 
for him, and freely bestows upon him; who, 
through drowsiness and carelessness, hath 
lost the benefit of, and forfeited the sweet and 
tender visitations of the Most High, and is 
now become dry, dead, barren, thick, earthy ; 
—O my God! let that soul feel the stirrings of 
the springs of life, and find some encourage- 
ments from thee, to hope in the free and large 
mercies of the Shepherd of Israel; who casteth 
not off his sheep because of their wanderings, 
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because of their backslidings, because of their 
infirmities, because of their diseases, nay, not 
because of their hardness; but pursues them 
with his love, findeth them out, visiteth with 
his correcting hand according to their need, 
woundeth with his sword, and melteth in his 
fire, until he hath made them tender and 
pliable, and then he pours in the fresh oil of 
his salvation and sweetly healeth them. 

“Q my Friends and brethren in the pure 
life! be faithful to the Lord in returning him 
all the incomes of his Spirit; follow on in 
every drawing of his love, while any of the 
virtue of it lasts upon your spirits. Walk 
with him all the day long, and wait for him 
all the night season. And, in case of erring 
from him, or sinning grievously against him, 
be not discouraged; for he is a God of mer- 
cies, and delighteth in pardoning and forgiv- 
ing much and very often. What tender 
mother can be more ready to forgive and em- 
brace the child, that appears broken and 
afflicted with her sore displeasure! Yea, He 
gives brokenness, He melteth the heart, that 
he may be tender towards, and embrace it in 
his arms of reconciliation, and in the peace of 
his Spirit. 

“OQ my dear companions, and fellow-travel- 
lers in spirit towards the land of the living! 
all the motions of the life are cross to the cor- 
rupt [part]—dwell [in the life,] draw the yoke 
close about your necks, that ye may come 
into unity with the life, and the corrupt be 
worn out. Take the yoke, the cross, the con- 
trariety of Jesus upon your spirits daily ; that 
that may be worn out which hinders the 
unity, and so, ye may feel your King and 
Saviour exalted upon his throne in your 
hearts: this is your rest, peace, life, kingdom, 
and crown forever. Nine 

For “The Friend.” 
The Table-Land of Central Asia. 
(Continued from page 218.) 

Towards evening we came suddenly to the 
brow of a hill from which we overlooked the 
Lamasery town of Churin Chelu. The light 
of the setting sun was reflected back from the 
gilded spires and balls of the temples, pro- 
ducing an effect as startling as it was unex- 
pected in the middle of the Gobi desert. The 
place has perhaps a hundred houses, many 
large yurts, and séveral fine temples. The 
houses are built of wood, brought from Urga, 
beyond the northern edge of the plateau. As 
we passed the village the streets were filled 
with Lamas, in their colored dresses, and the 
evening air bore the sound of the chanted 
vespers from the temples. The next day was 
very cold—20 degrees below zero—and a 
strong north wind. It seemed as though we 
could not possibly reach Siberia without hay- 
ing some parts of our bodies frozen. Long 
and swinging icicles hung from the shaggy 
coats of camels and horses, producing a 
strange tinkling sound at every step. Dur- 
ing this morning the ice accumulated on my 
whiskers and beard until it hung in a mass 
nearly a foot long, and of no inconsiderable 
weight. Even the mouth-piece of my pipe 
became fixed in the ice formed on my mou- 
stache. Turning my back to the wind, a few 
minutes’ exposure to the sun removed these 
icicles, which formed again after travelling a 
short distance. 

During the day we passed through a small 
village in which the yurts were very large, 
and had wooden vestibules. Entering one of 
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these dwellings, we found it roomy and warm, 
It was occupied by two Lamas, who gave us 
tea in return for tobacco. They were much 
interested with my pipe, which represented 
the head of a heavily bearded Zouave, and 
which they took to be a portrait of myself— 
a rather doubtful compliment. We had al- 
ready passed the middle of the desert, and 
the country had now a general ascent toward 
the north. The great table-land of Central 
Asia forms a shallow trough-like depression, 

' beginning in the region between the Tienshan 
and the Kuen-lun mountains, and extending 
northeast to the Kin-gan mountains of west- 
ern Manchooria and the Amoor river. Its 
northern and southern limits are respectively 
the Altai mountains, and the bold escarpment 
with which it faces northern China. 

From these edges, which have a general 
elevation of 5000 and 6000 feet above the sea, 
the surface has a general descent toward the 
centre, where the altitude of the plains is be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 feet. The general width 
of the table-land is about 500 miles. The 
sandy plains, which through the whole length 
occupy the centre of this shallow trough with 
a width of 100 miles or more, form a dreary 
waste, called the Gobi desert. But as we 
leave this, going north or south, we traverse 
the great grassy plains which alone render 
this country habitable, and from which it gets 
its name—the land of grass. It is a conti- 
nental basin, having no drainage to the sea, 
and few streams. In the far west the rivers, 
formed by the melting snows of the moun- 
tains, find their way into Lake Lop, which 

-has no outlet except by evaporation into the 
dry atmosphere. = = * * 

The next day (the 11th) the country had 
changed its character, and we found ourselves 
ascending a broad valley, with sweeping ver- 
tical and horizontal curves bordered by round- 
topped hills of clay slate. The surface of hill 
and valley was clothed with grass, which 
during the season must grow to a consider- 
able height. The soil of the valley and hill 
slopes was a rich black earth, different from 
any thing seen on the rest of the plateau. We 
were here on the Daban mountain. During 
the following night we felt, from the motion 
of the carts, that we were going down hill, 
and morning found us descending a flat gray- 
elly plain or valley, enclosed between hills 
from 300 to 500 feet high, which were re- 
markable for their pyramidal form. 

The sides of some of these were clothed 
with pine forests, which, though a novel sight 
4o us, gave an air of gloom to the country. 

Among these hills, at the junction of the 
valley we were descending with that of the 
Tola river, lies the town of Urga, or Kuren, 
the seat of one of the four or five living Bud- 
dhas, who, subject to the Talui Lama, rule 
the inhabitants of Mongolia and Thibet. 

There is a Russian consulate at Urga, and 
as we had letters of introduction to M. Chiseh- 
mareff, the Consul, we directed our steps 
toward his house. This was a large, two- 
story building, constructed of logs, hewn to a 
plain surface, outside and in, well painted 
without, and with a carefully furnished in- 
terior. Before reaching the consulate I was 
taken by surprise by our chief cameleer, who, 
rushing up to me, began to rub my face vigor- 
ously with snow, but I soon learned that my 
nose was frozen, and that the object of the 
washing was to thaw out the frost. M. 
Chisehmareff being absent, we were politely 


received by his wife and the Secretary. I 
soon began to feel the effects of having frozen 
my nose, and it was many days before I was 
freed from the pain and the swelling. 

On the 13th we took a walk through the 
city, which has a population of 16,000, of 
which one-half are Lamas. The present Grand 
Lamais as usual a Thibetan, and only sixteen 
years old. The palace in which he lives has 
a roof highly ornamented with gilded spires 
and balls. 

During our walk we saw many large build- 
ings, most of them of unfamiliar shapes, and 
one built exactly like a yurt, but of great 
size, being, I should think, thirty or forty 
feet high, and sixty or seventy feet in diame- 
ter. Entering one large temple we saw an im- 
mense image of Buddha, apparently of wood, 
covered with sheets of gilded copper. The 
proportions are well preserved throughout 
the statue, and some idea of its size may be 
gained from that of the great toe, which was 
more than eighteen inches in length. This 
image, though well finished, does not compare 
as a work of art, with the statue of Buddha 
in repose at Kamakura, near Yeddo. In front 
of this, as well as of the other temples, there 
were many cylinders, or praying machines, 
which were easily set in motion by turning a 
crank, each revolution accomplishing in the 
way of prayer an amount of work which if 
done verbally would require some hours. 

It has often been asserted, perhaps oftener 
now than formerly, that the ritualism of the 
European Church is a direct offshoot of Thibe- 
tan Lamaism. The resemblance is so strong 
in a majority in the details of both, that Abbe 
Huc, a Roman missionary well versed in the 
religion and history of Thibet, could find no 
better way of accounting for the similarity 
than by supposing it to be an artifice of Satan, 
invented to bring disgrace upon the holy 
church. 

But these praying machines are a refine- 
ment which not even the extremists of the 
west have adopted. Even the simple crank 
motion has been improved upon by the in- 
genious Lamas, who attach the cylinders to 
wind-mills and water-wheels. The worship- 
per, setting one of these in motion, goes on 
his way with the assurance that every revo- 
lution of the cylinder completes a large num- 
ber of prayers for his benefit. The advantages 
of this over the rosary, which they use also, 
are obvious. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
“Tell Jesus.” 


There is a little volume which has been 
circulating among our members, with the 
above title, comprising a memoir of Emily 
Gosse, who seems to have been in many re- 
spects an exemplary woman, zcalously devot- 
ing her life to what she no doubt sincerely 
believed to be the service of her divine Master 
—her christian reputation thus giving a cer- 
tain authority to her opinions. They em- 
brace, however, some views of prayer which 
are so entirely adverse to those held by our 
religious Society on the subject, that it hardly 
seems right to let them pass without comment, 
since this book has been highly recommended, 
and as there is a manifest tendency in the 
same direction amongst us at the present 
time, which needs restraint rather than en- 
couragement. The very title of the volume 
seems irreverent, as though the Omniscient 


needs be told our wants, is a very different 
thing from that of asking or seeking. He has 
commanded us to pray, and it is our duty to 
present ourselves before him in the attitude 
of humble suppliants, waiting to feel after the 
mind of the Spirit; and He who knoweth 
what we need before we ask him, turns a 
gracious ear to our cry, if we have not asked 
amiss; but it seems almost insulting to the 
Majesty of Heaven to do as she recommends 
—“Tell him every thing.” “I would ask him 
to guide me to a pin if I required one.” This 
approaches very near to profanity, and is 
surely taking his reverentnamein vain. The 
little boy who prayed thus: “ Now I lay me 
down to sleep—I want a drum—I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep—I want a drum—if I 
should die before I wake—I want a drum”— 
was in his childish simplicity more excusable. 
There is a story related in this volume, as a 
case in point, of a young girl who had been 
sent by a milliner with a bonnet to a stylish 
house in Hyde-park. The bonnet, which was 
wanted in haste, had some fault in the trim- 
ming, and the girl was requested to alter it, 
and material, “tulle and flowers,” were fur- 
nished; but she trembled with the fear of at- 
tempting what her employers had failed in, 
and remembering the advice of this christian 
friend, she “ told Jesus,” and immediately be- 
came calm and made the alteration to satis- 
faction. It may have been that this poor 
little milliner’s apprentice, unskilled in the 
ways of the world, was, in her sore dilemma, 
strengthened by turning her heart to Him, 
who in his boundless goodness regardeth the 
sparrows and numbers the hairs of our head; 
but such instances are not applicable as ex- 
amples in general cases, and in commending 
them we might do much harm; many might 
presume upon it whose hearts are quite un- 
redeemed from the world, and we may soon 
hear of people praying for a fine day to go to 
a pleasure party, or for a handsome new dress 
to wear to it, and supposing themselves to be 
very pious in thus being on such familiar 
terms with the bountiful Giver of every good 
gift, and having such easy access to his throne 
of grace. 

In these days of cross-bearing made easy, 
we have need to keep on the watch that we 
do not run before we are sent—following the 
inclination of our unstable minds toward some 
new thing, from a morbid love of excitement 
or change—grown weary of waiting for our 
Heavenly Guide. There are numerous pas- 
sages in scripture enjoining prayer, but none 
encouraging rashness, or irreverently weary- 
ing the gracious ear with trivial petitions. 
Where our Saviour so emphatically repeats 
the injunction, “Ask and it shall be given,” &c., 
appealing to his hearers through their feel- 
ings as earthly parents, He says, ‘How much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” And after 
telling them to “take no thought as to what 
they shall eat or drink,” &¢., he continues, 
“but seek ye first the kingdom of Heaven and 
all things needful shall be added.” And when 
the apostle writes to the Philippians, “Be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by 
prayer and supplication make your wants 
known,” &c., it is not to be supposed that he 
refers to ordinary temporal wants, but to 
those things that are necessary to advance 
and strengthen them in their christian war- 
fare, their conflicts with the world, the flesh 
and the devil. Our Lord says of the things 
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of this life, “For after these things do the 
Gentiles seek, and your Heavenly Father 
knoweth you have need of them.” And it 
would seem that in the apostolic injunction, 
above cited, a state of quiet childlike acqui- 
escence and confiding trust was recommended 
that their hearts might be kept in His holy 
peace. What a contrast is such a state to the 
pucrile impertinence which when in too great 
a hurry to “search for a pin,” would hastily 
rush into the presence of the King of kings to 
ask him where to find one. Surely such 
prayers must be very offensive in the divine 
sight, and if is difficult to understand how 
one who appeared to have devoted her life to 
christian work, could have been so very far 
wrong on this subject; but we must leave 
such to the Master with whom they must 
stand or fall. Although it is undoubtedly the 
blessed privilege of the believer to ask for re- 
lief in distress, or for direction in temporal 
things; yet even these offerings, if we have 
the mind of the Spirit, are made with views 
extending beyond the scope of time, to our 
eternal welfare and to the glory of the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. 


For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 
Thomasville, N. C., 2d mo. 21st, 1870. 


I was summoned here by telegram, our 
teacher, B. B., having received an anonymous 
letter signed “Regulators” of Thomasville, 
warning her to leave the town or she would 
be treated as a certain colored man had been 
afew days before. He was severely beaten 
and driven from town. This morning, after 
accompanying the teacher to the school, I 
called on J. W. 'T., a representative man in 
the place. Here I met the sheriff, district 
solicitor, and another gentleman, and was 
treated with marked respect. I presented the 
cause of my appearing among them. They 
had heard only the evening before and this 
morning, that any threatenings had been 
made; said the best citizens of Thomasville 
had no hand in it, and would not countenance 
it at all, that it was probably the work of 
half a dozen worthless persons, and there 
should be a stop put toit. J. W. T. wished 
me to see some other men of influence in 
the place, and voluntarily accompanied me to 
his office, not far off. Here we met 20 or 30 
who had been requested to come in. I then 
presented to them the extent of our work, 
the amount of money that had been expended, 
the number of schools, teachers employed; 
and pupils attending ; its christian character; 
that we were not meddling with their politics 
nor proselyting for our church; that we did 
not wish to interfere with their social rela- 
tions, but with love and good will to all men 
every where, to discharge our duty faithfully 
as christian missionaries in bringing to a 
higher plane the intellectual and moral con- 
ditition of those in whose interests we were 
specially engaged. That it was not our pur- 
pose to keep in the field any teachers whose 
lives were not pure, whose teachings were not 
correct. That if they had any charges to 
prefer against the teacher I wou!d listen to 
them candidly, but if, on the contrary, she 
had conducted herself discreetly and in a 
christian manner, as [ believed she had, she 
must and would be protected. 

Several persons spoke at some length in 
reply, with entire unity of sentiment, all in 


teacher, that they believed the disturbance to 
be the work of only a very few mischief- 
makers, with no encouragement from good 
citizens, assuring me that they would oppose 
every thing of the kind, that she should not 
be disturbed. The interview was in all re- 
spects satisfactory, the bearing of the com- 
pany gentlemanly. However deeply the plan 
may have been Jaid, I am well satisfied that 
this timely visit and this way of treating the 
case will thwart it and issue in an increase of 
good feeling for the work. B., the teacher, 
and her friend M. will sleep with less fear 
than they have done since last Sixth-day, and 
I shall return to High Point to-night with 
little fear that I shall soon be called here 
again to quiet the like trouble. I have prayed 
for Divine guidance in this matter, and feel 
that I have been helped. 

I learned this morning that news of the 
threatening had reached the governor, and 
that he said he would send protection if 
needed. I shall write to him briefly before 
leaving that I deem it unnecessary for him to 
send any force. us a ie 

AurreD H. Jones. 


Selected. 
THOUGHTS ON PRAYER, AND FORMS OF PRAYER. 


Lines written by a poor mechanic of Killileagb, Down, 
Ireland, on seeing a family prayer book, which con- 
tained these words in the Preface: ‘‘ This book is in- 
tended to assist those who bave not yet acquired the 
happy art of addressing themselves to God in scriptural 
and appropriate language.” 


While praying is deemed an art so happy 
By a few, who others rule; 

Jesus, teach us its importance 
In thy self-denying school !* 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man; 

God’s exalted—man’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children, 
By his Spirit, how to pray ; 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold? 

Sad delusion !—strive to barter 
Christ’s prerogative for gold! 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
That can teach a man to pray? 

Words they give from worldly knowledge, 
Learn of Christ then, He’s the way.® 


Why ask money from the people 
For these barren books of prayer? 

Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
But, alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall surely find him— 
Not in books—He reigns within ;4 

Formal prayers can never reach him; 
Neither can he dwell with sin. 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wondrous skill, 

But, saying Lord! will never save them ;¢ 
Those He loves, who do his will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music charm the listening ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ, the Saviour, is not there. 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is our’s, if Him we know ;f 

Those who can pray, He bas taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


® Luke xi. i. 
° Matt. vi. 6: xi. 29. 


> Romans viii. 26. 
4Col. i. 27. Luke xvii. 21. 


approbation of the prudent conduct of the 


° Matt. vii. 21: vi. 7. {John xvii. 3. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith then—God’s our father, 
He’s at hand and he will hear. 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
’Tis the language of the soul; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole, 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form, 
Such a thought !—it presupposes, 
That, with words, we God can charm! 


God alone must be exalted, 
Every earthly thought must fall, 
Such is prayer and praise triumpbant, 
Then does Christ reign over all. 


Every heart should be a temple,! 

God should dwell our hearts within; 
Every day should be a sabbath, 

Every hour redeemed from sin. 


Every place a place of worship, 
Every tune a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes,* 
Or the poor uplifted eye; 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend His throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer! be Thou the portion 
Of all those who wait on Thee; 

Help us! shield us! lead us! guide us! 
Thine the Praise, the Glory be! 


———++>—__ 


Ordeals, &e. 


In a work published a few years since, from 
the pen of W. H. D. Adams is collected some 
curious information respecting ordeals and 
judicial combats. The belief in supernatural 
events and in the immediate interference of 
good and evil spirits in human affairs, natur- 
ally led to an appeal to their power in cases 
of disputed guilt. Unaccustomed to careful 
and accurate reasoning, to close and impar- 
tial examination of evidence, our ancestors 
sought an easier method of deciding intricate 
causes and balancing between conflicting tes- 
timony. For this purpose they appealed to 
the direct interposition of Provideice,—by 
submitting the accused to certain ordeals, and 
pronouncing them guilty or innocent accord- 
ing as they underwent those ordeals in safety 
or with personal damage. In these curious 
trials it was supposed that Heaven would in- 
tervene in favor of the innocent by rendering 
them impregnable to fire or water, to loss of 
life or limb; and it was believed that the con- 
sciousness of innocence would give additional 
strength and courage to those who were 
wrongfully accused. ‘Thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just.’ But as the con- 
duct of these judicial trials was necessarily 
vested in the priesthood, it is obvious that a 
channel was opened for unfair dealing and 
collusion on the part of the wealthy or the 
powerful. 

Ordeals were in vogue among the Greeks. 
At Palin, a town in Sicily, there flowed a 
fountain in whose waters the accused threw — 
a tablet inscribed with his declaration of in- 
nocence, If the tablet floated he was acquit- 
ted; if it sank, he was flung into the flames 
which immediately sprang from the fountain. 

In the Middle Ages the ordeal by cold wa- 
ter, which appears to have been wholly re- 
served for the lower orders, consisted in cast- 
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k Luke xviii. 13. 
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ag into a pond of cold water the individual 
vbo was accused of a crime or a falsehood. 
they tied, before the trial, the right hand to 
ne left foot, and the left hand to the right 
oot. If he floated, he was declared guilty; 
‘he sunk, his innocence was declared unim- 
yeachable. Hither way, he ran the risk of a 
atal termination to the ordeal. 

According to some authorities, he was 
lunged into the water as many times as 
vere equal to the number of misdemeanors of 
*hich he was accused. 

A regulation of the monastery of Ouche, in 
jormandy, provided that the basin which 
vas to be employed in the ordeal should be 
welve feet deep, twenty feet in diameter, and 
lied up to the very brim. A third part of 
nis basin, or tank, was covered with planks 


ad beams for the support of the priest, the 
adges who assisted him, the man who was 
2 undergo the test, and two or three guards 
nd attendants. 

Guibert de Nogent relates that two brotb- 
irs named Everard and Clement, having been 
secused of heresy, were summoned before Ly- 
jard, Bishop of Soissons, who submitted them 
‘0 an interrogatory. As they could not be 
‘onfused in their answers, “I said to the bish- 
»p,’ says Guibert, “since the witnesses who 
iave heard these people profess their impious 
dogmas are absent, submit them to the ordeal 
if water. The prelate then celebrated mass, 
snd the two brothers received from his hand 
the holy communion, which he gave them, 
sronouncing the words—‘ May the body and 
slood of Our Lord serve you in this day of 
rial!’ This done, the devout bishop, and the 
Archdeacon Peter—a man of the purest piety, 
.nd who had rejected all the false pretences 
»y which they had sought to escape the judg- 
ment—repaired to the arena where the water 
was prepared. The bishop, shedding tears, 
mtoned the litanies, and solemnly pronounced 
he exorcism. The two brothers then made 
oath that they had never believed or taught 
anything contrary to our holy law. Howevy- 
sr, no sooner had Clement been flung into 
the water,-than he floated like a light twig. 
At this spectacle, the church resounded with 
sries of joy; for this affair had in effect drawn 
such a concourse of individuals of both sexes, 
shat not one of the assistants had ever seen 
30 numerous a throng. The other acknowl- 
edged his error; but, as he refused to express 
any penitence, he was thrown into prison 
with the brother whom the ordeal had proy- 
ed guilty. Some time afterwards, the people 
of the faithful, fearing that the clergy would 
show tvo much lenity, ran to the prison, rais- 
ed a scaffold outside the town, and consigned 
‘the condemned to the flames.” 

The ordeal of the hot iron was executed in 
Aifferent manners. It consisted either in car- 
rying in the hand, for a longer or shorter time, 
a red-hot iron; in thrusting the hand into a 
red-hot gauntlet; or walking, with naked 
feet, upon a certain number of iron bars, or 
‘upon a dozen ploughshares red with fire. 

“Fe who has killed a priest,” says the 20th 
‘canon of the Council of Mayence, in 829, “if 
he deny the fact, and be a slave, shall prove 
his innocence by walking upon a dozen 
\pbughshares red with fire.” 2 

"n some cases the accused was permitted to 

finaa substitute who underwent the trial by 


ordeal in his place. 
Maithew Paris relates that Remy, Bishop 
of Doichester, having been accused of trea- 


be) 
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son towards William the Conqueror, one of 
his servants offered to undergo the ordeal of 
the red-hot iron, and thus saved his master. 

Louis, son of Louis the German, warring 
against his uncle, the Emperor Charles the 
Bold, in 876, “submitted in the presence of 
those who were with him, ten men to the or- 
deal of boiling water, ten to that of the red- 
hot iron, and ten to that of cold water,—all 
supplicating God to declare, by his judgment, 
if Louis had rightfully any claim to a larger 
share of the kingdom left by his father, than 
that which had fallen to him out of the par- 
tition previously made with his brother 
Charles. They experienced no ill, and Louis 
then passed the Rhine at Andernach with his 
army.” 

The ordeal by fire consisted in passing 
through a pile of blazing wood. Although of 
great antiquity it was not so commonly em- 
ployed as that by water; but both had un- 
doubtedly their origin in the purifying pro- 
perties possessed by the two elements. One 
of the earliest instances of a recourse to it in 
European history, is that of Pierre Barthe- 
lémy, who, during the siege of Antioch by the 
Saracens in 1097, discovered to the Crusaders, 
in acvordance with a revelation he pretended 
to have received from heaven, the place of 
concealment of the spear that pierced the sa- 
cred body of the Saviour. Some months 
later, there broke out an eager discussion on 
the subject of this imposition ; and Pierre, to 
silence his antagonists, offered to prove the 
truth of his revelation by undergoing the or- 
deal of fire. This offer was accepted with 
equal alacrity by those who hoped to confute, 
and those who were interested in supporting 
him. 


On the appointed day, and at an early hour, 
says the chronicler, who was himself an actor 
in the ceremony, the necessary preparations 
were commenced ; they were completed be- 
fore noon, The Crusading princes and their 
followers assembled to the number of forty 
thousand ; the priests were present, clothed 
in their rich sacerdotal vestments, and with 
their feet naked. A pile of dry, crackling 
olive-branches, some fourteen feet in length 
and four in height, was separated into two 
divisions by a path of not more than twelve 
inches wide—the sacrificial path of the daring 
adventurer who was thus to invoke a mani- 
fest interposition of Providence before the 
eyes of men. The pile was duly blessed by 
the bishops of the Crusaders’ army, and Pierre 
Barthelemy passed quickly and resolutely 
through its glowing midst. But the priests 
had not adopted his cause nor sanctioned his 
pretensions, and the unhappy wretch appear- 
ed, on escaping from the flames, with charred 
and blackened flesh, a witness to his own 
mendacity and guilt. He had also received 
severe internal injury, and twelve days after- 
wards expired in great agony, a victim to the 
ordeal by fire. 


(To be continued.) 


There is a cave in Corydon, Indiana, the 
entrance of which is only three squares from 
the Court House, connected with which is a 
singular phenomenon. A continual current 
of cold air comes out of the entrance which 
will keep a fan turning if it is suspended be- 
fore the hole. During the recent hot weather 
some persons placed a thermometer in the 
cave. In five minutes the mercury sank from 
nearly 108° to 58°. The cave has never been 


explored, consequently whence the current of 
air comes, or what causes it, remains unknown, 
—Architectural Review. 


For “The Friend.” 
Questions and Answers. 


Question. Are not the Holy Scriptures the 
most excellent of all books; and for what pur- 
pose were they written? 

Answer. They are the most excellent writ- 
ings in the world; being the Book of books; 
and are to be preferred before all others. 
They were written, as they themselves de- 
clare, “ for our learning, that we through pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures, might 
have hope.” All scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

Q. Have they any inherent virtue or power 
in themselves tosave ? And for what end are 
we to read them? 

A. All their authority is to be ascribed to 
that Holy Spirit of Truth from which they 
proceed ; which Spirit the dear Son and Sent 
of God declared should not only abide with 
His followers forever, but should also teach 
them all things, and bring all things to their 
remembrance whatsoever He had said unto 
them. The Holy Scriptures then are a bles- 
sing invaluable, for which we cannot be thank- 
ful enough ; but they are a sealed book, until 
our understanding is opened by the same 
Holy Spirit, which inspired those holy men 
who gave them forth; even the followers of 
our Lord when he was upon the earth, could 
not understand them until their understand- 
ings were opened by Him; without whom 
we cau do nothing tending to the salvation of 
our souls. The Jews had the Scriptures; and 
yet they were the enemies of Him of whom 
they so faithfully testify ; they felt themselves 
secure, and thought they had in them eternal 
life ; but what said the Prince of life,—“Search 
the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life; and they are they which testify 
of me. And ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.” So that although they are 
an inestimable gift out of the divine treasury, 
bestowed upon man by the Holy Ghost for 
his greatest outward heavenly comfort, to 
strengthen his hope in the promises of God, 
of life eternal through the Saviour; and al- 
though they are able to make wise unto sal- 
vation, it is only “through faith, which is in 
Jesus Christ,” of whom they so abundantly 
testify from their earliest pages. And yet if 
we could repeat them from the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Revelations, they can- 
not save one soul, nor blot out one sin. But 
they direct us unto Him, unto whom all pow- 
er in heaven and earth is given; who only 
hath the words of eternal life; who is Him- 
self that eternal life. To Him then must we 
go to be saved; and to His Holy Spirit in our 
hearts, we must turn, whose light shineth in 
all. 

Q. Can they be rightly called the principal 
fountain of all truth and knowledge ; either 
the first and adequate rule of faith and man- 
ners ? 

A. No: the principal fountain of truth 
must be the Truth itself; even the ever-living 
and Eternal Word of God, which from the 
beginning “ was with God” and “was God.” 
The same that was manifested in the flesh ; 
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and through whom, we all have this consoling 

romise; “God hath sent forth the Spirt of 
his Son into your hearts,” which “Spirit 
searcheth all things, even the deep things of 


God.” Therefore they cannot be the princi- 
pal ground of truth and knowledge, neither 
the primary adequate rule of faith and man- 
ners ; for the principal rule of Christians un- 
der. the gospel, is not an outward letter, or 
the mere declaration of good things; but the 
realization of these things in us, even the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, the word 
of the Saviour’s grace, which is able to save 
the soul, and is nigh in the heart and in the 
mouth. 

Q. Must the Spirit of Christ then, and not 
the Scriptures, be our primary rule and guide? 

A. Certainly: this being the place and au- 
thority the Scriptures themselves give to the 
Spirit, which Spirit is the only safe and reli- 
able ground and foundation of all true light 
and knowledge of the things of God. The 
Scriptures testify of Christ, but they nowhere 
call themselves a perfect rule of faith and obe- 
dience. “ They are they,” saith Christ, “which 
testify of me.” They also testify of truth, and 
they are a true testimony; but the truth it- 
self is in Jesus, who by His living Spirit writes 
it in the heart, after the promise of the new 
covenant. 

Q. Then what is the great work of the 
Scriptures, and their service to us? 

A. The great work of the Scriptures, and 
their service to us is, that we may witness 
them fulfilled in us through the power of the 
Lord Jesus. The Scriptures are words, whose 
chief end and service is, to bring men to the 
Eternal Word from which the Scriptures 
came. It cannot be too much impressed, that 
we can know nothing of the things that be- 
long unto God the Father, but through the 
Holy Spirit of HisSon. This is the true and 
only key to the contents of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; that by which they were given forth, 
-and without which the natural man will ever 
read them in vain. They direct to Christ, 
who must unchangeably remain to be the way 
ito God; and it is the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit of Christ in the heart, which tell us of 
all things that ever we did, and by which 
alone we can be converted and born again, so 
as to enter the kingdom. Unless we come 
to hear the voice of the true Shepherd, and 
to know it for ourselves in ourselves, we can 
mever be His sheep, nor be known of Him. Oh 
that all would take heed to “the still small 
voice” of the Holy Spirit of Christ that speak- 
eth with authority in the heart; and thus 
come to that true Teacher that teacheth as 
never man taught, obedience to which alone 
maketh us of the Lord’s children. 

Q. By this it appears, that Christ’s lan- 

uage to “Search the Scriptures, which” He 
said, “ testify of me,” means that therethrough 
we should come to Him that we might have 
life ? 
~ A. Even so: the Scriptures are to be search- 
ed for the testimony which they give of Christ ; 
and when that testimony is received, Christ 
is to become to us our “all in all;” and life 
received from Him. But there is great dan- 
ger of so adhering to, and trusting in the let- 
ter, as to overlook or neglect the life which 
the purpose of the letter is to help and direct 
to. This is to neither honor Christ nor the 
Scriptures ; but verifieth that Scripture, “The 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” It 
had been no honor to John to have been tak- 


en for the Light of which he was sent to bear 
witness; his honor was to point to it; so is 
it not any honor to the Scriptures to be call- 
ed the Word of God; their honor being to 
discover and testify of the Word. 

Q, Are the Scriptures then to be searched 
and read with delight and joy ? 

A. Yes, because they were written by holy 
men of God, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost; and because they direct unto the Sav- 
iour who is both the life and the light of 
men; out of whom there is no salvation. The 
danger is of reading them without the true 
Key and Interpreter—God’s Holy Spirit. Thus 
it is recorded the Jews read the Scriptures in 
their synagogues every Sabbath-day, yet 
Christ plainly told them, “Ye know not the 
Scriptures, neither the power of God.” He 
truly reads them aright, esteems and honors 
them, who, believing and accepting their tes- 
timony, comes to Christ, of whom they so 
abundantly testify; and in whom all types 
have their complete fulfilment. 

Q. What does the Apostle mean when he 
speaks of wresting the Scriptures to our own 
destruction ? 

A. He doubtless means, the reading, the 
study, and the expounding them without the 
Spirit which gave them forth ; without which 
they cannot be understood. A man may be 
exercised in the letter all his days, without 
witnessing the power of the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus; and it is this want of coming to the 
alone true Teacher, and waiting upon Him, 
who teacheth all things, and who opened the 
understandings of His disciples formerly, that 
males us trust to our superficial strength and 
judgment, which causes the wresting alluded 
to. The Jews had the Scriptures of Moses 
and the Prophets which so testified of Christ, 
that He himselfsaid on one occasion, “If they 
hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead ;’ yet these very Jews, persecuted and 
crucified the Lord of life and glory when He 
came in the prepared body, as was foretold 
of Him. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
Nome Weighty Expressions. 

In the time of his illness in the year 1761, 
John Churchman uttered many weighty ex- 
pressions, some of which were committed to 
writing by a Friend who was present, and 
being worthy to be further preserved, are 
here inserted, viz: 

“Tn this sickness he was reduced very low, 
and sometimes said it looked unlikely that he 
should recover ; in the forepart thereof he of- 
ten mentioned his being in great poverty of 
spirit, saying, that before he was taken ill, he 
felt such deep distress of mind, that he thought 
he was a cumber to the ground, and scarcely 
worthy to partake of the meanest necessaries 
of life, that even bread and water seemed too 
good for him. On the 4th of the Eleventh 
month, four Friends being present, he spoke 
in a very awful frame of mind, nearly as fol- 
lows: ‘Such build on a sandy foundation, 
who refuse paying that which is called the 
provincial or king’s tax, only because some 
others scruple paying it, whom they esteem ; 
yet I have clearly seen, as well as heretofore, 
that the testimony of Truth, if deeply attend- 
ed to, will not be found to unite with warlike 
measures. It will in the Lord’s time be ex- 


alted above all opposition, and come to pos- 
sess even the gates of its enemies; though it 


may appear mean and contemptible in th 
eyes of some now-a-days, as the conduct 0 
our primitive Friends did, in divers respects 
in the world’s view. Whosoever continue t¢ 
trample upon, or despise the tender scruple: 
of their brethren in relation to their clearnes: 
concerning war, will certainly find it a weigh 
too heavy for them to bear. My testimony 
on this account, so far as I have borne it 
yields me satisfaction at this time; and th 
painful steps I have taken, both in public anc 
private, to discharge my conscience in th 
sight of God in giving faithful warnings t 
my brethren and countrymen, both in a civi 
and religious capacity, afford me comfort ir 
this distressing season. I have clearly seen 
and the prospect at this time adds Divin 
strength to my soul, that the God of truth ii 
determined in due time, to exalt the moun 
tain of his holiness above all the hills of a1 
empty profession ; and all those who shall b 
admitted as inhabitants thereon, he wills t 
be clean handed; and that they should be 
come subject to the Lamb’s nature in ever) 
respect, and not shake hands with that na 
ture which would tear and devour, nor in ani 
shape contribute to the price of blood.’ 

“ At another time he said, ‘I have been lec 
in the present dispensation, to behold the sit 
uation of particular Friends, to whom I fee 
ardent. affection, who seem to have givel 
away, or sold for this world’s friendship, th 
testimonies they should have borne for th 
Prince of peace, who is the High Priest of ow 
profession ; and for fear of breaking an out 
side unity, which will surely come to be bro 
ken, that the true unity in the bond of peac 
may be exalted, have acted contrary to the 
former sight they had of their duty, and ar 
thereby become halt and dimsighted in sever 
al respects. These, though they still seem t¢ 
desire it, cannot attain to the spotless beauty 
of Truth, nor approach the top of the moun 
tain. I am afraid that some of them will ne 
ver recover their former strength, nor attair 
to that dignity the Truth would have placec 
upon them, if they had been faithful; the sit 
uation of whom I have bewailed with anxiety 
of mind. I have been from my youth up ae. 
customed to sorrow, I am a man acquainted 
with grief, and now remarkably so; the lives 
of my brethren and of all men, appear exceed. 
ingly precious in my sight. It looks doubt 
ful whether I shall ever see my friends in ¢ 
Quarterly Meeting again, yet if it be the wil 
of Divine Providence, I much desire it; hav: 
ing heretofore, through a timorous peo 
lest I should offend some, and for fear of th 
frowns of elder brethren, concealed som 
things which I should have declared. If’ 
should never more havea public opportunity 
I speak this in your hearing, to let it'b 
known that Iam still a well wisher to al 
men, and that my integrity to the testimony 
of Truth, against all connection with wars anc 
fightings, is now as strong or stronger thar 
6ver.. 7 

Chester Hill, 1870. 


oe a 
It is an evidence of true wisdom not tobe 
precipitate in our actions, nor pertinacigu 
and inflexible in our opinions; and it is a yar 
of the same wisdom, not to give hasty credi 
to every word that is spoken, nor immediasel; 
communicate to others what we have hard, 
or even what we believe. / 


Let your moderation appear before sll men 


» i 
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‘The readers of “The Friend,” we doubt 
t will remember that in the Highth month 
st there were some letters published in its 
‘lumns giving account of the destruction of 
se corn crop in parts of Rowan and Ivredel 
sunties in North Carolina, and the conse- 
aent destitution and suffering among the 
lored population there. An appeal for help 
as made by the Friend who at the time was 
agaged in the care of the schools for the 
sildren of the freedmen, and in endeavoring 
- counsel and assist the poor colored people, 
- their struggle to obtain the food and cloth- 
g necessary to support life. The appeal 
‘as not made in vain, but, as usual, there 
ere many willing to contribute little or more, 
the case appeared to require, for the help 
* their suffering fellow creatures. There 
wre received at the office of “The Friend,” 
ve hundred and one 2? dollars. Of this, one 
andred dollars ($100) were expended for 
wrn; one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
$125) for shoes; two hundred dollars ($200) 
or clothing and stuff to be made up into 
‘othing by the colored women ; three 7§ dol- 
ors ($3.76) for-boxing, porterage, and freight; 
‘aving a balance of seventy-two $8 dollars 
372.59) which are about to be applied to the 
archase of stuff for clothing, and shoes for 
ae relief of children and aged persons. These 
ticles have been distributed by the Friend 
ad his wife who were residing in the dis- 
“ict, and have prevented or alleviated much 
affering. In some instances the clothing was 
old.to the needy applicants at half price, or 
ss, and the money thus obtained again in- 
sted in dry goods, &c. 

We have no doubt, from the information 
crnished us, that the money has been judi- 
“ously expended, and its proceeds contributed 
.rgely to relieving suffering which might 
ot otherwise have been reached. 


_ In looking over some of the back numbers 
f a religious periodical published years since 
. this country, our attention was arrested by 
ae following notice: 
- “ April 22d, 1825. It appears from a state- 
aent in the last number of ‘The Christian 
oxaminer,’ that the number of different works 
-ublished by the Quakers previously to A.D. 
(715—which embraces a period of only about 
eventy years—was four thousand two hun- 
red and sixty-nine. Hach edition of those 
vorks contained, we are told, about one thou- 
and copies on an average; making in the 
vhole about four millions two hundred and 
_xty-nine thousand volumes and pamphlets, 
ent forth by that Society in that period. 
“welve thousand copies of Barclay’s Apology 
vere published in one edition, and ten thou- 
‘and of them were distributed gratuitously.” 
The founders of our religious Society, and 
the first generation of its members, were in- 
vefatigable in their labors to spread a know- 
vedge of the truths of the gospel, as they were 
‘mabled to see them in the same light that 
faspired the holy men who recorded them in 
‘he New Testament, and their work was 
Ybundantly blessed. Probably it was in this 
way as much as by preaching, that, what 
ave been called the “ peculiar doctrines and 
-estimonies” held by Friends, have been dis- 


la) 


seminated among other christian professors, 
while their truth and value have been ex- 


hibited and enforced by the consistent lives: 


of the members who have felt bound to up- 
bold them. 

It is a subject well worthy of serious con- 
sideration, how far the present active genera- 
tion of our members, is doing what is required 
of them towards distributing the works, ap- 
proved by the Society, as setting forth its 
religious principles and testimonies; not only 
among all within our own pale, but through- 
out the christian community. 

The literature of the Society is more exten- 
sive and varied than many among us are 
aware. There was much of a controversial 
character necessarily called forth when the 
Society was struggling into existence. The 
advocates of priestcraft and other phases of 
wickedness, sensible of their own antagonism 
to the truths of christianity, as boldly enun- 
ciated by the primitive Friends, strove by 
misrepresentation and sophistry, as well as by 
unrelenting persecution, to strangle the new 
Society at its birth. Their false statements, 
their perversions and their cruelty, had to be 
exposed and rebutted, and the truth vindi- 
cated, re-stated and re-commended. In the 
ardor of controversy, or the righteous indig- 
nation at palpable misrepresentations and 
studied abuse, expressions sometimes were 
used that had better have been spared. But 
even in these earnest contentions for the 
truth, there is much valuable refutation of 
very generally received error, and much clear 
and pertinent exposition of the vital truths of 
christianity. ; 

In the journals of the lives and religious 
labors of many devoted servants who, in dift 
ferent generations were bright ornaments of 
the christian church ; in their many epistles, 
and solemn exhortations, the sincere, humble 
seeker after the way of life and salvation, 
may find much to instruct, encourage and 
strengthen. The whole tone and scope of 
their teachings exhibit their awful reverence 
for sacred things, that abasement of self, and 
that unfaltering trust in the care and guid- 
ance of the Shepherd of Israel, which proclaim 
that they were his servants, qualified and or- 
dained for the work wherein they unceasingly 
labored, “To turn men from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” 

Dr. Ash, in his “Inquiry into some parts of 
Christian Doctrine and Practice,” &c., written 
for the purpose of inducing Friends to give 
up the faith—designated as “defective and in- 
correct views”—they had held from the begin- 
ning, and to adopt opinions which he put 
forth as being more conformable with his in- 
terpretations of scripture, frankly told his 
readers, that to acquiesce in his views it 
would be necessary in the first place to obtain 
“a greater degree of freedom from undue 
deference to the views and modes of expres- 
sion adopted by our early Friends than has 
hitherto been common amongst us.” At that 
time, though the seeds of defection had been 
widely sown, they had not produced the sor- 
rowful harvest since so generally reaped from 
them, but in proportion as they germinated 
and grew, the same spirit prompting to under- 
value und reject “the views and modes of ex- 
pression adopted by our early Friends,” has 
ibeen imbibed, and similar disparaging com- 
ments promulgated. Thus as the writings of 
those Friends, always approved by the So- 
ciety, were known to inculcate a religion op- 


| posed to the modern sensational Quakerism, 
the reading of them was discouraged, and the 
deference shown to them represented as “a 
source of serious injury to our Society, and to 
the cause of Truth itself’ This has been 
more particularly the case in Great Britain, 
where “The Apology for the true Christian 
Divinity,” by R. Barclay, has been again and 
again attacked by persons in membership 
with Friends; and many of the journals of 
Friends have been allowed to go out of print. 

But notwithstanding there has been and 
still is so much unsound sentiment and undue 
excitement among many of the members in 
this country, we think there is a disposition 
generally prevalent to become acquainted 
with the approved writings of Friends, an- 
cient and modern. We consider it an encour- 
aging sign, leading us to hope that as the 
whirlwind and earthquake pass by, the “still 
small voice” of the Holy Spirit will be more 
distinctly heard, and many among the awak- 
ened be made willing to conform to the prac- 
tices, and give their strength and influence to 
support the doctrines and testimonies of the 
gospel as they have been believed in and pro- 
mulgated by Friends from the beginning. 
This desire to peruse the writings of Friends 
has been shown by the commendable eager- 
ness manifested by Friends in all the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, to obtain sets or 
parts of sets of the “ Friends’ Library,” re- 
cently furnished by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in Philadelphia, at the cost of binding ; 
some thousands of volumes of which have 
been distributed North, South, East and 
West. 

Nor is the desire to become acquainted 
with the approved writings of Friends con- 
fined to members of our own Society. Other 
professors often gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunities therefor, presented by placing 
these works in libraries or institutions in 
various neighborhoods, to which they have 
access. 

We commend to the serious consideration 
of our members the large amount of money 
and the abundance of labor, which must have 
been bestowed by “our early Friends,” in 
writing, publishing and distributing the vast 
number of works enumerated in the extract 
we have given ; and then to examine, whether 
the amount they annually bestow for this 
good work, is so large that they cannot con- 
veniently increase it. If it should be found 
by any that they have heretofore contributed 
but little towards this efficient means for 
spreading a knowledge of the principles of 
Friends, we would encourage them to more 
liberality and greater diligence in the future. 
The work is as important now as at any 
former period, and rightly performed will 
surely be blessed. | 

The funds at command of the “ Book Com- 
mittee” of the Meeting for Sufferings in Phila- 
delphia are comparatively small, and the ap- 
plications for donations of books more numer- 
ous than can be acceded to. It would be pro- 
ductive of great and lasting benefit were 
other Friends to imitate the example of our 
late friend Hannah Sansom, who, during 
many of the latter years of her life, annually 
appropriated a considerable sum of money 
for printing and distributing the approved 
writings of Friends, under the oversight of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and at her death 
left a much larger sum, the interest from 
| which is to be applied to the same purpose. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Forsran.—An able communication on the Irish land 
pill, appeared in the London Times of the 5th inst. The 
writer analyzes and justifies the bill as a noble and com- 
prehensive measure. He points out the defects of the 
bill, and shows that they may be easily remedied. 

Gladstone has received deputations of the Irish peo- 
ple on the subject of the land bill now before Parlia- 
ment, and, in response to their address, promised every 
necessary modification in the details of the bill. Agra- 
rian outrages are still reported in Ireland. In tbe House 
of Lords, a bill to amend the Trish Church act bas 
passed a first reading. 

In the House of Commons a protracted debate took 
place on a motion that it was expedient for the govern- 
ment to encourage emigration by enabling the guar- 
dians of the poor to borrow money for that purpose. 
Gladstone strongly opposed the motion, and it was de- 
feated by a vote of 153 to 48. 

Despatches received in London from Point de Galle, 
Ceylon, state that fifty-six persons had been saved from 
the U. States steamer Oneida, which was sunk near the 
coast of Japan, by the steamer Bombay. Tbe whole 
number on board is stated to have been 176. The 
steamer Brazilian returned from Bombay on her last 
trip through the Suez Canal, with one of the largest 
cargoes ever shipped from Bombay. There was no ditfi- 
culty in passing through the canal. The Board of Ad- 
miralty have sent a portion of the Channel fleet to 
cruise in the Azores in search of the missing steamer 
City of Boston. The long absence of the steamer causes 
serious apprehensions for her safety. 

The Paris Journal Official publishes a decree granting 
the permission of the government to lay a second cable 
from the shores of France to Algeria. ‘his is accepted 
as establishing the fact that all monopoly in‘ocean cables 
ig abolished. ‘he editors of the Aeforme newspaper 
have been convicted of violations of the press law, and 
have received sentences of from one to four months’ 
imprisonment. A fine of 10,000 francs is also imposed 
on them. The Emperor bas announced that he bas re- 
solved nut to dissolve tbe Corps Legislatif. Delauney 
has been appointed to take charge of tbe Paris observa- 
tory, in place of Leverrier. The French authorities 
have found numbers of Carlists in the south of France, 
and have sent them north. In some cases compulsion 
was necessary. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has addressed an official note to an eminent French pre- 
late at Rome, declaring that if the dogma of Papal In- 
fallibility is endorsed by the (cumenical Council and 
proclaimed by the Holy Fatber as a great priociple of 
the Church or tenet of the faitb, public opinion in 
France will compel the Government of the Emperor to 
order the withdrawal of the French troops from Rome. 

The London Zimes says that it has assurances of the 
most positive character that Spain and other great 
Catholic Puwers have sent intimations of ther disap- 
proval of the doctrine of Papal infallibility not unlike 
those expressed in the official semi-diplomatic note of 
Count Daru, just publisbed. : 

Europe has had a winter of unexampled severity. 
The theatre at Dantzig has been closed on account of 
the cold. Snow and frost prevail in Italy, and great 
mortality in consequence thereof. The Baltic bas been 
crossed by skaters. 

The Duke of Montpensier is in Madrid, where it is 
stated, he intends to reside with his family. In the 
Spanish Cortes on the 5th, Prim positively denied that 
a coup d’etat was intended in favor of the Duke of 
Montpensier, and declared that the Cortes alone had 
the right to decide who should be the head of the Gov- 
ernment. He could see no reason why the arrival of 
Montpensier should create a sensation. The Carlists 
are very-active and determined. Scenes of bloodshed 
and violence have occurred in Arragon and Segoria, 
but all attempts at a rising have been promptly put 
down. The private property of ex-Queen Isabella, re- 
maining in Spain, has been embargoed by her husband 
to prevent waste of their children’s inheritance. It is 
said that the property of Isabella has rapidly disap- 
peared since her flight from Spain. 

The North German Parliament, after a long debate, 
has rejected the proposition of the Radicals to pay mem- 
bers for attendance on the sessions of that body. Bis- 
mark made a long speech against the abolition of the 
death penalty, declaring that such a measure would be 
fatal to the new code. The House voted, however, in 
favor of abolition, by a majority of 37. 

The Hungarian Minister, Hotross, is endeavoring to 
secure the adoption of a law to secure the freedom of 
public worship, and also a law declaring marriage a 
civil contract. 

Russia has withdrawn her demand on the Swiss Gov- 
ernment for the extradition of a refugee criminal. It is 
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reported that McLeary Brown, Secretary of the Chinese 
Embassy, will be appointed to the place made vacant 
by the death of Anson Burlingame. The Emperor has 
sent communications by telegraph to the authorities at 
Washington and Pekin, expressing his profound sorrow, 
and the Empress has written a tender and condoling 
letter to the widow. She and her sons will remain in 
St. Petersburg. 

Tbe Turkish government has abolished the collection 
of tolls from vessels passing through the Bosphorus, and 
merchantmen are no longer subjected to delay and visi- 
tation. 

Havana dispatches report that the rebels in consider- 
able numbers have laid down their arms and surren- 
dered. 

The Dominican republic has, it is stated, formally de- 
clared for annexation to the United States ; the popular 
vote on the question being nearly unanimous in favor 
of the measure. 

The Irish land bill was the special order’in the House 
of Commons on tbe 7th inst. Gladstone opened the 
debate, stating that measures for the protection of life 
and property in Ireland would follow the land bill, and 
then moved a second reading. It is generally considered 
that tbe bill is sure to become a law. 

In the Spanish Cortes on the 7th, General Prim re- 
affirmed bis opposition to the Duke of Montpensier, and 
declared that the entire Ministry, with the exception of 
Adwiral Topete, were anti-imperialists. , 

London 3d mo. 7th.—Consols, 928. U.S. 5-20’s, of 
1862, 903; of 1867, 89; ten-forties, 86}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 1ld.; Orleans, 
llfd. California wheat, 9s. 2d. per cental; red winter, 
8s. Sd.; red western, 7s. 10d. ; 

Unirep Stares.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
now on hand, purcbased during last year, one hundred 
millions and six hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
worth of United States bonds. 

The monthly statement of the U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury shows the total debt of the United States, on 
the first inst., to be $2,438,328,477. It was reduced 
$6,484,811 during the Second month. Tbe amount of 
coin in the Treasury was $102,400,740. The decrease 
of the debt since 3d mo. Ist, 1869, has been $87, 134,783. 

Exports and Imports.—The merchandize imported 
during the six months commencing 7th mo. Ist, 1869, 
amounted to $202,520,884, specie imported, $11,172,308 
—total $213,693,192. The total exports for the same 
period, including $26,708,153 specie, amounted to 
$199,224,111, showing a nominal balance against the 
United States of $14,469,081. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 332. Of con- 
sumption, 49; inflammation of the lungs, 24; scarlet 
fever, 26. The mean temperature of the Second month, 
according to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, was 34.93 deg., the highest during the month 60 
deg., and the lowest 12 deg. Amount of rain 2.53 
inches. The average of the winter temperatures for the 
past eighty years, is stated to be 31.47 deg., and that 
of the past winter, including the 12th mo., Ist mo. and 
2d mo., 37.75 degrees, being more than six degrees 
above the average. During the five years from 1865 to 
1869, inclusive, the number of permits for the erection 
of new buildings, issued by the Building Inspectors, 
was 18,832, viz., in 1865, 2024; in 1866, 2753; in 1867, 
3778; in 1868, 4796; in 1869, 5481. 

Miscellaneous.—Both branches of the Legislature of 
West Virginia have passed the joint resolation propos- 
ing amendments to the State constitution so as to en- 
franchised colored men and those who participated in 
the rebellion. It has to be concurred in by the Legisla- 
ture next winter, and then submitted to the people in 
the Tenth month 1871. If adopted the enfranchised 
confederates will first vote in the fall of 1872. 

Ata late meeting of the National Association of School 
Superintendents, it was stated that during the last five 
years the Freedmen’s Bureau had expended about three 
and a balf millions of dollars, and a like sum was ex- 
pended by northern benevolent institutions, making 
seven millions for the education of the freedmen, be- 
sides what they contributed themselves. 

The steamship Golden City, which left San Francisco 
for Panama on the 18th of Second month, went ashore 
and was totally wrecked on the coast of Lower Califor- 
nia on the 22d ult. The passengers, of whom there 
were a large number, were saved except sixteen missing. 
The treasure was also landed safely. 

General Butler has appointed Charles Sumner Wilson 
a colored boy of Salem, Massachusetts, to a cadetship 
at West Point. This is the first colored boy ever ap- 
poimted to a cadetship. es 

Whittemore, ex-Congressman from South Carolina 
has published a letter defending his sale of the cadet- 
ship, and announcing himself as a candidate for re- 


election. He says he shall ask his constituents to give 
him their votes and send him back to his place mad 
yacant by no dishonest action. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7thinst. Mew York.—American gold 112§ a 1123. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 109%; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 1063. Superfine State flour, $4.60 a 
$4.75 ; extra State, $4.90 a $5.15; shipping Ohio, $5 a 
$5.35; St. Louis flour, $6.65 a $9.35; southern, $5.85 
a $9.85. White Genesee wheat, $1.58 a $1.70; white 
Michigan, $1.45 a $1.47; amber western, $1.25 a $1.30; 
No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.17 a $1.18. State oats, 63 
cts.; Pennsylvania, 61 cts.; southern, 56 a 60 cts. New 
western mixed corn, 95 cts.a $1; western yellow, $1.02 
a $1.03; southern, $1 a $1.04. Rice, 6 a7 cts. Ouba 
sugar, 93 a 9% cts.; bard refined, 13} cts. Middling 
uplands cotton, 224 a 233 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 
224 a 233 cts. for uplands an New Orleans. Saperfine 
flour, $4.37 a $4.50; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Red 
wheat, $1.24 a $1.25, Yellow corn, 90 a 92 cts. Oats, 
54055 cts. Oanada barley, $1.15; New York do., 85 
cts. Lard, 14} a 15} cts. COlover-seed, $7.75 a $8. 
Timothy, $4.70. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard numbered 1618 head. Choice 
cattle sold at 103 a 11 cts.; prime, 8$ a 94 cts.; fair to 
good, 7 a 8} cts., and common 53 a 7 cts. per lb. gross 
Of sheep, 13,500 sold at 6} a 94 cts. per lb. gross, and 
2776 hogs at $12.50 a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net, for cor 
fed. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, 783 cts. No. 2 corn, 703 
a 72 cts. No.2oats, 364 cts. No. 2 rye, 68 cts. Cin 
cinnati.cWheat, $1.06 a $1.08. Corn, 68 a 74 cts 
Oats, 48 a 54cts. Barley, 90cts.a $1.10. Sugar-cured 


hams, 17 a 18 cts Lard, 13 a 14 cts. Baltimore. 
Penna. red wheat, $1.26 a $1.28. White and yellow 
corn, 92 a 94 cts, Oats, 54 a 56 cts. Lard, 16 cts 


Hams, 19 a 20 cts. Louisville —Wheat, $1.10 a $1.20 


Corn, 93 cts. Oats, 63 cts. Rye, 90 cts. Detroit. 
Extra white whext, $1.23. No.1, $1.13. Oats, 47 cts. 
RECEIPTS. 


Received from Friends of Salem, O., $16 for food and 
clothing for the Freedmen; and from Friends of Marl 
borough, O., $11 for the benefit of the Freedmen. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will open on 
Second-day, tbe 2d of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send children ag 
pupils, will please make early application to AARON 
SuARpLess, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O. 
Chester Oo., Pa.); or to Coarnes J. ALLEN, 304 Arc 
St., Philadelpbia. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS T 
THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the ‘‘ Contributors to the 
Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use o 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 16th 0 
Third month, 1870, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Arch Stree 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Wiuiam Berrun, Clerk. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in want 0 

the following numbers of ‘¢ TH» Fripyp.” 
Vol. 28. Number 36. 
“4d. i) Wo, he: 

Friends having any of the above numbers to spare 
will confer a favor by forwarding them to JAME 
Surietny, Librarian of the Historical Society, 215 
South Sixth street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanrsp—A teacher for the Girls’ Reading School a 
this Institution. : 
Early application is requested to 
Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Phila. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., ue 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Cie. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NWAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worrsina 


Application for the Admission of Patients may rf 


PEEP Um ay ny 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. Pe 
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